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In this rural cottage the family take all their meals 
during the continuance of the feast. 

The effect is very beautiful and picturesque when, 
on returning from the first evening service at the 
synagogue, the whole family assemble in the cot- 
tage for their evening repast. The green boughs 
and fresh flowers, and the whole neat interior, are 
brilliantly lighted up by numbers of tapers, and the 
company, all dressed in holiday costume, gather 
around the table while the head of the family pro- 
nounces a threefold blessing upon the wine, the 
feast, and upon the tabernacle which he has built. 

It is this period of the feast which has been chosen 
as a subject for the accompanying illustration by 
Moritz Oppen- 
heim, the cele- 
brated genre 
painter of old 
Jewish man- 
ners and cus- 
toms. At one 
side of the pic- 
ture are two 
school-boys, 
the children of 
Christian pa- 
rents, who are 
looking won- 
deringly, yet re- 
spectfully upon 
the strange fes- 
tival. In many 
localities where 
the Jewish pop- 
ulation is large 
and wealthy the 
display on this 
evening is of 
great magnifi- 
cence. 

When the 
blessings are 
spoken and the 
first part of the 
supper is over, 
the " taberna- 
cle " is often 
the scene of 
joyous domes- 
tic festivity, and 
until a late hour 
may be heard 
the sound of 
music and song. 
The Feast of 
the Tabernacles 
coming at the 
close of the har- 
vest, is also a 
feast of thanks- 
giving and 
praise for the 
happy season 
.past. The five 
principal Jew- 
ish festivals oc- 
cur during the 
warm summer 
months, and 
from the Feast 
of the Taberna- 
cles, with its 
garland of au- 
tumn flowers, 
to the Passo- 
ver, with its 
roses of early 
spring, there 

are no intervening holidays among the Jewish people. 
The Feast of the Tabernacles, therefore, closes a 
season of plenty and rejoicing. The days are grow- 
ing short, the nights long and cold, and the dark 
hours of winter are near at hand. Affected by this 
external influence the festivities during the closing 
days of the feast are underrun by a strain of pensive- 
ness and foreboding like the rustling of dried leaves 
in the wind on a golden autumn day. 



BIOGRAPHY. 

What is the object of Biography ? Is it to narrate 
fully the lives of men and women from the cradle to 
the grave? or only such portions thereof as will 
cause them to appear to advantage in the eyes of the 
world? In my opinion the only aim and end of 
Biography is Truth. I hold that the biographer is as 
much bound to tell the truth as a witness on the 
stand ; and that, like the witness on the stand, he 
should be protected in so doing. I also hold that 
he is bound to tell nothing that he does not know 
to be true. These positions being granted, as I think 
they will be, the next thing to be considered is the 




People of little minds are not happy in art for its 
own sake; while at work they always have before 
their eyes what they shall get by what they are 
doing. Such worldly views and tendencies never 
yet produced anything great.— Goethe. 



THE FEAST OF THE TABERNACLES. — Oppenheiv. 

extent to which the biographer is bound to go in 
telling the truth. This is a difficult point to settle, 
but, in general terms, I should say that he must no 
more attempt to conceal what everybody knows, than 
to- reveal what nobody knows but himself. The pub- 
lic character of eminent men concerns the public; 
with their private character it has nothing whatever 
to do. Nothing, that is, unless they, themselves, 
choose to expose it to publicity, when, of course, it 
becomes public property. When Byron published 

" Fare thee well, and if for ever, 
Still for ever fare thee well," 

he was estopped of the right to complain of public 
criticisms upon his domestic relations. So was 



Dickens when he rushed into print to explain his 
separation from his wife. Moore was obliged to state 
the facts in Byron's case (so far as he knew them), 
and Mr. Forster will be obliged to state the facts in 
Dickens 1 case (so far as he knows them), if his Bio- 
graphy of Dickens is to have any value. 

The same necessity is laid upon the future biogra- 
pher of Poe, as regards the known failing of his wild 
and unhappy life. It was not so much, I conceive, 
for dwelling upon this that Dr. Griswold was sub- 
jected to the storm of abuse which followed the pub- 
lication of his Memoir of Poe, as for the spirit in 
which it was done, which was such as should have 
prevented any man from writing — I will not say 

about a friend, 
but his worst 
enemy. 1 ac- 
quit Dr. Gris- 
wold of a delib- 
erate intention 
to injure the 
memory of Poe, 
but I cannot 
acquit him of 
hostility to Poe 
personally. He 
could not be 
friendly to Poe, 
nor could any 
one who knew 
him wonder at 
it. There was 
nothing in com- 
mon between 
them — it was 
impossible for 
them to meet 
on any ground 
save as superi- 
or and inferior. 
He was compe- 
tent enough to 
relate what he 
knew of Poe, 
but not to sit 
in judgment on 
so exceptional 
a being. 

The life of Poe 
ought to have 
been written 
when it was 
fresh in the 
minds of those 
who knew him. 
Griswold's Me- 
moir abounds 
with blunders, 
some of which 
were the result 
of his own un- 
critical care- 
lessness, while 
others must be 
charged to Poe, 
who not often 
scrupled to mis- 
lead, when he 
supposed it 
would serve his 
purpose. He 
claimed, at one 
time, to have 
been born in 
1811, at another 
in 1813 ; but he 
was really born 
in 1809. He 
claimed, also, to have been born in Baltimore, but 
he was really born in Boston ! He once admitted 
this last circumstance in the Broadway Journal: 
"We like Boston. We were born there, and per- 
haps it is just as well not to mention that we are 
heartily ashamed of the fact." Griswold suggests 
that Poe was not quite sober when he wrote this ; 
nevertheless, it is a sober fact. 

It must be said of Poe, as of Byron, that he had a 
bad habit of lying ; and that, like Byron, he has suf- 
fered from it. He would have no right to complain, 
if he could have read what has been written about 
himself: for, if he would lie, how could he expect his 
biographers to tell the truth ? 

— Henry Richards. 



